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precious to the humble as to the learned ; and in every land and 
every language, Franklin, through the prestige of a brilliant 
discovery in science and the fame of a wise patriot, typifies 
the " greatest good of the greatest number." Mignot rightly 
defines him as " gifted with the spirit of observation and dis- 
covery " ; Davy calls his inductive power felicitous ; Paul 
Jones augured success in his desperate sea-fight from the 
" Bon Homme Richard " ; and the memorable epigraph of 
Turgot is the acknowledged motto of his escutcheon : — 
" Eripuit ccelo ftilmen, sceptrumque tyrannis." 



Art. VII. — Hand-Book for Young Painters. By C. R. Les- 
lie, R. A., Author of the Life of Constable. London : John 
Murray. 1855. 

Mr. Leslie is well entitled to speak to young painters, for 
he has acquired a high and solid reputation in his art. He 
speaks, therefore, with the assured but modest tone of one 
whose theories have borne the test of experience. His book, 
which was published last year, has not yet been reprinted in 
this country ; but it finds a welcome among thoughtful artists, 
and is destined to become a standard work. As has been the 
case with many of the most valuable treatises on Art by Eng- 
lish painters, the main part of the contents of this volume 
was prepared in lectures for the Royal Academy. We are 
highly indebted to this institution for such results. Without 
that stimulus to literary labor, we should probably have had 
little or nothing from the pen of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
Fuseli, Flaxman, Barry, and Opie. We have hoped that our 
Lowell Institute might at some time call forth the silent tal- 
ent of our own country to give us full and able discourses on 
this fruitful and delightful subject. 

Mr. Leslie's views on Art are moderate and judicious. He 
does not take sides with either of the extreme parties which, 
like Whig and Tory in politics, ever have, and we presume 
ever will, divide the great realm of Art. He is an idealist; but 
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he does not believe in forsaking nature or being " put out by- 
it," nor indorse the extravagances of those who proclaim 
themselves devoted to " High Art." He says of Haydon : 
" The commonplace notion of High Art contributed with 
other mental causes to the life of misery of the highly gifted 
Haydon, as it had previously prevented the proper exercise of 
Barry's superior powers ; and many were the junior artists 
who, with this ignis fatuus before their eyes, wasted time, and 
probably talents that might otherwise have been productive, 
upon large cartoons for Westminster Hall." Of Morland, 
whose subjects were the least elevated in character, for he 
was the painter of pigs, he says : " His works display a natu- 
ral refinement of taste which, as in the best Dutch art, is the 
more striking from the homely character of his subjects." 

He is equally clear in his appreciation of that plausible, but 
superficial, theory of art, which has found so many expounders 
in our own time, and such able illustrators in the Dusseldorf 
school. His first chapter, on the Imitation of Nature, is very 
able and very concise, and he shows conclusively that, the 
powers and the objects of art being entirely different from 
those of nature, a direct imitation is both impossible and un- 
desirable. The aim of the artist should be to express the 
idea of his subject, and by carrying his imitation beyond a 
certain point he fails, for deficiencies in other points are in- 
stantly apparent. " Rubens was pre-eminently successful," 
he remarks, " in giving action to his figures, and Hogarth's 
Enraged Musician, as Fielding says, is deafening to look at. 
But could the eye be deceived, from that moment the figures 
of Rubens would stand still, and the din of Hogarth's groups 
would cease ; and indeed such art would be unnatural, be- 
cause, unless in the representation of still life, it would have 
the motionless and speechless appearance of wax-work, — the 
most lifelike in externals of all the modes of imitating na- 
ture, and for that very reason the most lifeless." The pano- 
rama and diorama are mentioned as illustrating this truth. 
The more the eye is deceived, the more painful is the silence 
which seems to brood over the scene. "We presume the 
showman understands this when he has popular airs played 
during the progress of the performance. The stereoscope 
36* 
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gives us another striking example. So perfect is the form 
and so full the relief, that the immobility of the landscape is 
terrible. We feel as if the trees were made of cast iron, and 
an enchanter's wand has blasted everything with stillness. 
But in the landscapes of Claude do we ever miss the breeze 
or the sound of the brook ? 

As little does Mr. Leslie fall in with the fashionable mania 
for the works of the earlier painters which has developed into 
the so-called Pre-Raphaelite school. He loves and appre- 
ciates the exquisite grace and purity of those gentle and holy 
men, such as Perugino and Fra Angelico ; but he thinks that 
if it were well that we became like them in these qualities, 
we cannot accomplish this by denying the richer and more 
mature beauty of their far greater successors. Infancy, in its 
own time, is lovely as a glimpse of heaven ; but a great part 
of its charm is its abundant promise. Prolonged to that 
period when wisdom and knowledge should be superadded, it 
becomes vapid and unmeaning. In comparing the children 
of Reynolds with those of Fra Angelico, Mr. Leslie says: 
" They [Reynolds's cherubs] are among the most angelic things 
known to the art, and simply because they are the most natu- 
ral, in the highest sense of the word ; and I am convinced that 
the sincere, the truly humble, and therefore the truly teachable 
Angelico, would have gladly adopted all that Reynolds pos- 
sessed beyond himself, could he have seen it." 

Although not himself a professional portrait-painter, Mr. 
Leslie does not look upon this important branch of art with 
the contempt which is so common among (unsuccessful) his- 
torical painters. He recognizes its true value as the delinea- 
tion of character. A portrait may be as highly ideal, and as 
noble a work of art, as an historical or fancy picture. Why 
not ? Is it a great thing to paint Hamlet after Shakespeare, or 
David after the Scriptures, and a very little thing to paint the 
life and soul of man after nature, as he stands living and 
breathing before you ? If it be an easy matter, it is strange 
that so few have succeeded in it. But Leslie says : " There 
has never been a great painter of history or poetry who has 
not been great in portrait. Even Michael Angelo is no ex- 
ception. There may not remain any painted portraits of 
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known persons by his hand, but there are sculptured portraits 
by him, and it is impossible to look even at the engravings of 
the prophets and sibyls, without seeing that they are from a 
hand practised in portrait." Even higher than Vandyck as a 
portrait-painter he places the Spanish Velasquez ; but high- 
est of all stand the great portrait groups of Titian, especially 
that of the family of Luigi Cornaro. Its historical value is 
not forgotten ; the true character is expressed in the face, 
and the artists can detect it there in spite of all disguise. 

While we accept almost entirely the general views and 
principles set forth in this volume, we are occasionally com- 
pelled to differ from the author in his judgments of individual 
painters or pictures, as he often differs from other high author- 
ities. Especially he seems to us, in common with most of his 
countrymen, to assign to Rubens a far higher rank than he 
merits, unquestionably great as his powers were ; but his 
opinions are always genuine, and expressed with moderation 
and good feeling. Occasional notices of many distinguished 
artists, and of their works, form a very agreeable portion of 
the book. In a few pages devoted to Mr. Ruskin, he express- 
es the pleasure which his first essays as a writer gave him ; 
but with great point and clearness exposes the errors in criti- 
cism, and the injustice in sweeping denunciation, to which 
this brilliant but faulty writer is so prone. He frequently 
does honor to Haydon's talent and enthusiasm for his art ; 
but it does not blind him either to his professional or his per- 
sonal faults. He differs from him entirely in his estimate of 
the services which the Royal Academy has rendered to Art, 
and adds in a note : — 

" It should be known to the public that all the charges in the Auto- 
biography of Mr. Haydon unfavorable to the Royal Academy are un- 
founded. The council never made a law, as there stated, after the 
students had presented a testimonial to Fuseli, that they should not 
again pay such a compliment to an officer. Many years afterwards 
the students gave a silver vase to Mr. Milton, then keeper, and the 
same tribute of respect was paid to his successor, Mr. Jones. It is 
also untrue, that the election of Sir Martin Shee to the presidential 
chair was hurried through, without the usual forms, in the fear that a 
command might be received from the king to elect "Wilkie. It was 
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perfectly well known that George IV. would have been pleased had the 
choice fallen upon Wilkie, and equally known that the king would never 
interfere with any election of that body, unless he thought it right to 
exercise the privilege of a veto. 

" Haydon's quarrel with the Academy originated in the belief that a 
clique of portrait-painters, in the body, tried to crush him by placing 
his ' Dentatus ' in a bad situation. The truth, however, was quite the 
reverse. The picture was hung in the anteroom, in an excellent light, 
because it was considered that a good place in that room was better 
than an indifferent one in the great room." 

We have selected no extracts for the purpose of giving an 
impression of the style of the book. Like a good picture, its 
merit is in its admirable keeping. It is everywhere quiet, 
temperate, clear, and yet richly suggestive. Perhaps it has 
very little new in it, but it has a great deal which deserves to 
become old. All who regard art as one of the chief religious 
educators of the human race, will welcome every such attempt 
to set forth its great principles simply and truly. Those who 
believe that its only purpose is to entertain a refined and lux- 
urious aristocracy, may deem this author less attractive than 
more brilliant and showy writers ; but these last can never 
really hold sway in Art. She is too severe and exacting a 
mistress for idleness and luxury to follow her long. She 
bestows her greatest rewards only on earnest, devoted, patient 
labor joined to the highest and richest gifts of genius. To 
such she still holds out boundless resources, and nowhere is 
the field more ample than in our own country. Art has al- 
ways flourished in republics, and here, with a nature rich and 
varied, and a humanity which has a free and fair chance for 
development, she must embody great truths in beautiful and 
noble forms. We welcome every influence from abroad 
which may help us on in our education. The American 
child is well-born and vigorous, but needs long and careful 
training. Mr. Leslie is closely connected with us by an early 
and long residence here, and will rejoice at the earnest wel- 
come which his words and his works are receiving. 



